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Tue awful instances, we cannot say of 
murder, but of violent death, the accounts 
of which crimson the columns of our public 
papers, serve to humble the pride of man, 
and to make us tremble at the precarious 
tenure of our rational faculties. Reason 
which has been denominated the distin- 
guishing attribute of man, and for the 
exercise of which we are made responsi- 
ble both in this world and the next, is li- 
able at every moment to desert us, and 
man is at such seasons an animal more 
formidable than the tiger that prowls the 
forest for his prey. He turns the sangui- 
nary steel not against his enemies, not 
against those who have done him iniuries 
or injustice; but against the bosums of 
his dearest friends, against those whose 
hearts never throbbed but for his we!fare, 
and whose existence are united to his 
own. Let the scholar, the man of letters, 
the philosopher, let those whom the Dei- 
ty has endowed, with a double portion of | 
intellect read the following narrative and 
tremble: let them reflect how thin, how 
fragile, how delicate is the partition wall 
that divides reason from insanity. The 


| last sickness, he exclaimed in the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, 
“* Can’st thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
And with some sweet oblivion’s antidote, 
Cleanse the full bosom of that periloas stuff 
That weighs upon the heart.” ; 

The Doctor replied in the language of 

‘the same immortal bard. — - 

“ Therein the patient 

Must minister unto himself.” 


| The Doctor’s death was however, 


| 
| amidst all the darkness and shadows that 
oppressed his dying hours, worthy of 
‘him; for when he was told of his fast ap- 
'proaching dissolution, he exclaimed, 
'** Then I will take no more physic, not 
‘even my opiates, for I wish to render up 
my soul to God clear and unclouded.” 
| With these preliminary remarks, we call 
the attention of our readers to the peru- 
sal of the following trial, which we ex- 
tract from the pages of the Newburyport 
Herald. 
SALEM GAZETTE. 
TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

On Friday, Dec. 4, the Supreme Court . 
met by adjournment for the trial of DA- 
| VID ADAMS PHILLIPS, on an in- 
|dictment for the murder of Elizabeth 
| Phillips, his wife, on the 12th day ef Oc- 
tober last. Present, Chief Justice Par- 
ker, Justices Jackson and Putnam. 

The Prisoner was brought into Court, 
and arraigned, and plead nor cuitry, 








horror of insanity was what disturbed the 
repose of Dr. Jolinson: in the midst of | 
his intellectual! munificence, in the full 
fruition of these astontshing powers to 
which the learned world ais 

he trembled and turned pale, for he felt 
how near the alliance of reason was to in- 
sanity. Addressing his physician in his 

P 


homage, | 


and said he was ready for his trial. 

talph Hl. French and Leverett- Salton- 
stall, Esqrs. were assigned by the Court’. 
as counsel for the prisener, at his request. 
‘The Solicitor-General conducted the pro- 
| secution. 
| The Solicitor-General opened the cause. 
by defining the crime of murder, explain- 
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ing the malice necessary to constitute it, 
and briefly stating the facts. 

Dr. John Drury was then sworn; who 
stated, that he was called to the house of 
the prisoner between 4 and 5 o’clock, Pp. 
M. October 12th.—He found the prison- 
er on the floor, and the deceased in the 
bed. He looked at the prisoner’s wound, 
and supposed it was mortal: it was a ve- 
ry long cut, entirely round the throat.— 
The wound on the deceased was princi- 
pally on the right side of her throat; the 
razor passed into the windpipe. There 
were marks of four blows on the head, 
but these were not fatal. She was con- 
fined on the 11th, and died on the 14th. 
The wound was more dangerous on ac- 
count of her situation. 

Elizabeth Brown, the nurse, testified, 
that the prisoner desired her to go down 
to the door to the baker’s cart to buy 
some bread : she was not out of the cham- 
ber five minutes, and when she returned 
she saw the prisoner by the bedside— 
he went from the bed, and took some- 
thing from his pocket, and cut his throat. 
Mrs. Phillips left the bed, and went as 
far as the door. 


William Collyer, who was the first |! 


that went to the house upon the alarm, 
described the situation of Phillips and 
his wife. 


Mr. French opened the defence for the 
prisoner.—He did not deny that the de- 
ceased came to her death by the hands 
of the prisoner, but said he was in a state 
of mental derangement at the time—that 
the disorder of his mind began as early 


as February last—that he brought home || 
his bread from the fishing voyage, be- |) 


cause he said it was poisoned—that it 
continued to increase until it ended in 
confirmed insanity—that he was now 
wa | restored, by the effect of the pro- 
use bleeding from his wound, and of his 
confinement, and change of objects. Mr. 
French stated, that the prisoner was on- 
ly 22 years of age, that he belonged to a 
respectable family, had been well edu- 
cated, and was a promising young man 
of good habits, until his unfortunate men- 
tal disorder. 

Mr. F. cited Pinel on insanity, page 17, 
upon the symptoms of insanity, and also 
pages 18, 20 and 75 upon marks of insa- 


nity, which appeared in Phillips. He also | 


read from other works on insanity, as ap- 
plicable to this case —[See Note. | 
Ww. Phillips, father of the prisoner, 
| was called. “On the 27th of May, my 
son returned from fishing—He had been 
‘quite out, on his voyage. His wife sent 
‘me word that he was melancholy. The 
30th of May, he and his wife came to thy 
house: [ observed a great alteration in 
him. He continued to be gloomy and 
melancholy—went to all rh, saves Ae he 
_ could hear of, and worked but little. Ju- 
ly 2d, they sent for me. I found him 
‘raving—in great distress. I staid there 
two days. He said he was poisoned. 
Dr. Briggs was called, and bled him. It 
was thought best he should go to the farm, 
about two miles from town. Dr. Briggs 
staid till he got into the carriage. At the 
farm he continued the same—said we 
' were all his enemies, and wanted to poi- 
son him. He would not eat any thing 
; until some of the family had eat part. 
: The 22d of July, I and one of my neigh- 
| bours carried him to Andover. He in- 
sisted that he was poisoned, and was in 
such haste to see Dr. Kittredge, that he 
would not allow us to stop a moment on 
| the way, and wanted us to change hor- 





, ses. He frequently _ up his panta- 
_ loons to shew us his legs, which he said 
| were swelled up, and opened his bosom 
‘and said his body was so swollen, he 
| should burst, if we did not get there 
|soon. ‘here was no swelling. When 
‘we reached Dr. K’s, he wanted to see 
; him first, and ran in and told him we had 
| poisoned him. I went after him in a week 
| —thought him better—Dr. K. said he 
| ought to stay longer, but if he went to 
| the farm it might answer. Going home, 
| he became as bad as ever—said they had 
| the black art at Andover, and turned the 
|| books upside down, so that he could not 
' read—and he had seen the blood and the 
| bloody cloths where they murdered peo- 
| ple. He was very anxious to see his 
| wife, and when she came he could hard- 
| ly express his joy. He was afraid of the 
| smallest boy—that he was going to kill 
| him, or his wife, or carry them off. He 
slept not more than two hours in a night, 
and would get up several times and go 
| from garvet to far to see if nobody was 
‘after him. Sometimes he would study all 
| day—Sometimes he would dance, and 
play upon his fife—Sometimes he would 
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curse and swear—Sometimes he would 
pray all day—would go out into the field, 
and fall upon his knees and pray. He 
cried a great deal, and wept so loud that 
the neighbours heard him a quarter of a 
mile and came to see what it was, and 
found him on his face on the barn floor, 
crying. He could not sleep for a week, 
because there was brass in the room ; and 
he said that his Maker could not be wer- 
a acceptably under brass and steel. 
He had the andirons taken out, and took 
off all his buttons, and would not let a 
pin be about him; and went with his 
shirt collar open. One night he said 

G—d would not be glorified unless the 

tops of the trees before the house, were 

aie off, and he went up like a cat, and 

broke them all off, and then seemed ea- 

sy. He called us all his enemies, and 

said we wanted to poison him. Sept. 5th, 

he went home. ‘That day he tore his 

waistcoat into small pieces. I called se- 

veral times to see him, tried to persuade 

him to walk with me; but he would not, 

because I was his enemy. A few days 

before the event, he said tome, “ Do you 

know who you ask to walk ? Lam Christ.” 

He was always a good child until his de- 

rangement——never had any difficulty 

with him—he was also very fond of his 

wife.” 

The Chief Justice remarked, that it 
seemed to be a very clear case of insani- 
ty, but thought it might be well to call 
some one not so connected with the pri- 
soner; though there was no reason to 
doubt the testimony of the father. 

The Rev. Mr. Bartlett was then called, 
who confirmed the account of Mr. Phil- 
lips, and traced the insanity of the pri- 
soner from its incipient stage. He mar- 
ried the prisoner a. 25, and had been 
since much acquamted with him. He | 
appeared to be under religious impres- | 
sions. The witness tried to soothe him, | 
but found him incapable of receiving con- 
solation. He felt interested in him, as 
he thought him a promising young man. | 
In fine he told the friends of Phillips, that | 
he would be totally deranged in ten days 
if he attended to shoemaking. His fears 
were realized——Phillips’s mind became 
much disordered, and he sunk into a 
state of sullen gloom. He came to the 





house of the witness ia extreme distress | 


—said he was poisoned—that he had ene- « 





= Ls 
mies. Mr. B. called at his house fre- 
quently ; sometimes found him ou 

ous. “ He insisted that he was poisoned. 
I asked him who had poisoned himn—who 
wanted to poisou him; and because we 
told him he was not poisoned, and had no 
enemies, he imagined we had some de- 
sign in concealing it—regarded his pa- 
rents with great aversion, because jea- 
lous of his wite, and suspected his fa- 
ther, brother, &c. He once said he want- 
eu to see me alone; aud when all had 
left the room, he fastened the door, led 
me toa closet, and said he wanted me to 
go in with him. I kept firmly hold of 
his right hand, and was on my guard, 
and he became disconcerted, and said, are 
they not going to poison me ? 

I saw him about ten days before the 
unhappy affair, and tried to amuse his 
mind; but he sat in silent melancholy. 
The morning after the death of his wife, 
he seemed to be utterly insensible. He 
said, I ought not to blame him—it was, 
to be—God had appointed it to be.” 

After Mr. Bartlett’s testimony, the 
Court interposed, and remarked, that the 
defence appeared to be made out, and 
suggested to the Solicitor, that it was not 
necessary to call more witnesses; that 
even if his appearance had been differ- 
ent for a day or a week, it could not con- 
trol the testimony, as it was the nature 
of the disorder to break out in fits of 
phrenzy ; that under these circumstan- 
ces the act itself was proof ef insanity, 
and corroboratory of all the evidence, as 
there was no doubt of this affection for 
his wife who fell by his hands, and his at- 
tempt to suicide was unquestionable; 
that they had never known insanity more 
clearly proved. 

The Prisonet’s Counsel observed, the 
people with whom he boarded at Ando- 
ver, aud several other witnesses to. his 
insanity were present, particularly the 
physicians of Marblehead, and desired 
that Dr. Briggs might be called ; but the 


| Court thought it was not necessary. 


The Chief Justice then charged the 
Jury ; who retired a few minutes, and re- 
turned with a verdict of “ Not Guilty— 
by reason of insanity.” Upon which the 
Court directed the following judgment to 
be entered : 

“It appearing to the Court here, tha 
the going at large of the said David A 
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Phillips will be dangerous to the safety 
of the citizens and the peace of the com- 
monwealth, it is ordered, that he be com- 
mitted to the prison in this county, there 
to be detained until he be restored to his 
right mind, or otherwise delivered by 
due course of law.” 


Nore. Insane persons may perform 
the common duties of life, &c.—are sub- 
ject to terror.—Cox’s practical obser- 
vations en Insamty, p. 1.——Among 
the variety of maniacs met with in 
medical practice, there is one which, 


though by no means rare, has been |}; 


but little noticed by writers on this 
subject—I refer to those cases in 
which the individuals perform most 
of the common duties of life with pro- 
priety, aud some of them indeed with 
scrupulous exactness ; who exhibit no 
strongly marked features of either 
temperament, no traits of superior or 
defective mental endowment, but yet 
take violent antipathies, harbor un- 
just suspicions, indulge strong propen- 
sities, Fc. On some occasions they 


suspect sinister intentions on the most | 


trivial grounds ; on others, a prey to 
fear and dread, from the most ridicu- 
lous and imaginary sources. Persons 
of this description, to the casual ob- 
server, might appear actuated by a 
hard heart; but the experienced phy- 
sician knows it is the head which is 
defective. 
“ Insane persons harbor general 
uspicions. Coa, 36. He harbors 
a suspicion of all mankind, that they 
mean to counteract his designs ; and 
while he keeps his intention profound- 
ly secret, is perpetually studying how 
he may prevent or revenge the inju- 
ry he suspects. In most patients there 
exists a peculiar idea or class of ideas 
upe. topics connected with them— 
some Can reason with propriety, tho’ 
it generally happens that the accus- 
tomed trains of thought are created 
by the most loose and distant catena- 
tions.” 
Rush on the diseases of the mind, 
152.—“ In a more advanced state of 
the disease, the hostility of the pa- 


tient is confined to friends and rela- 
tions only; and this is frequently 
great, in proportion to the nearness 
of the connection, and the extent of 
the obligations he owes them. Its in- 
tensity cannot be conceived by those 
who have observed that passion only 
in ordinary life. Ionce advised a 
ride in a chaise for one of my patients 
in the Pennsylvania Hospital—before 
he got into it, he made the Steward 
_of the hospital declare, that no one of 
| his family ever rode in it.” 
Is suicide, after killing one’s friend, 
proof of insanity.—Spur=heim’s Obser- 
vations on Insanity, 189.—* It is in- 
conceivable that a wife who loves her 
j husband, and vice versa, and hath 
parents who love their children, 
_will assassinate them as long as 
| their mind is not at all deranged.— 
. The judgment of the wise Solomon 
| ought to have been thought of. Add 
| to this, that murderers of this kind 
| have neither terrestrial advantage nor 
‘revenge in view ; that after such ac- 
tions they either kill themselves, or 
surrender to the magistrate and ask 
for death. How is it possible not to 
observe a derangement of the mind, 
especially if a true picture of all pre- 
ceding symptoms be taken into con- 
sideration ?” 

The following curious description of 
one of the strong holds of the natives 
of India, lately taken by the Bri- 
tish, is copied from the Bombay Coa- 
rier. 

Independent of its strength, Soonur, 
commonly known by the name of Jun- 
cer, is interesting to the curious inquir- 
er, from its connexion with the history of 
the Mussulman government in this part 
of lndia—from its being the occasional 
residence of Sewajee—from the ruins of 
buildings of Mahommedan origin, from 
its innumerable excavations, which, with 
the like productions in every part of In- 
dia, are ascribed by the Hindoos to the 
indefatigable industry of the god Pan- 
deo. Soonur has seven gates of mason- 
ry, one within the other. In‘ the fort is 





a mausoleum to the memory of the wife 
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of one of the Mussulman governors, an 
Eadgah and a musjid, all in good repair. 
The latter is built over an amazing re- 
servoir for water, cut out of the solid 
rock ; the roof of the reservoir has been 
cut into the resemblance of beams, and 
pillars of a chaste design, support them at 
equal distances; in the fort were 28 
guns many of them brass, and human in- 
genuity and caprice appear to have been 
exhausted in the forms in which five or 
six have been cut, and in their multipli- 
ed decorations. One was like a bird, 
and in the place of trunnions had wings ; 
another was like a fish with scales; and 
athird had an appearance of net-work 
over it. ; 

‘The excavations in the face of the per- 
pendicular rock on which the fort is situ 
ate, must have acquired ages and the in- 
cessant labor of the population of a pro- 
vince to have finished them. 

The wind is lost in a labyrinth of doubt 
and conjecture in investigating the mo- 
tives which could have occasioned the 
production of such —s monuments 
of human industry. The general form 
of the excavations is that of a monk’s 
cell, with a stone seat round it, but ma- 
ny of these cells have small openings 
from the floor into deep square apart- 
ments. There is only one excavation in 
Juneer-hill, in the form of a temple, which 
deserves particular mention: It is about 
60 feet long by 40; the ceiling appears 
to have been gilt or painted in compart- 
ments. The entrance of the cave has 
four pillars, in good taste, supporting a 
gallery, the front of which is cut into lat- 
tice-work ; above this rises a beautiful 
arch. In the neighboring hills are tem- 
ples of greater extent than the above de- 
scribed, with colossal figures sculptured 
in them. The fort of Hursur, indepen- 
dent of its natural strength, deserves no- 
tice only from the labour which has been 
bestowed on its gates, and the road up 
toit. The latter is cut into steps out of 
the rock; the gates, two in number, with 
the connecting passage, have not a foot of 
masonry about them, the whvle being 
cut out of the rock; you enter the side 
of a mountain, go up a passage, and thro’ 
another gate to the hill, and then get in 
the interior of the fort, as if you were 
emerging from a wall. . 

Juodan is on the Ghauts, overlooking 


f 





the Konkan. To give an idea of ita 
strength, it will be sufficient to say, the 
last flight of steps by which you eater 
the fort consists of 240, each step of one 
and a half foot in height; and they are 
placed as perpendicularly, and are as 
difficult of ascent as a ladder usually is. 
The view from the fort is awfully grand. 
In the southwest part, a stone dropped 
from the hand would reach the Konkan, 
a fall nearly perpendicular of at least 
2,000 feet. Midway down the mountain 
on the northwestern side, a level runs 
out for 100 yards, the mountain then 
becomes as precipitous as before; from 
the edge of this small level rises a natu- 
ral pillar of rock of at least 300 feet in 
height, nodding over the abyss belew.— 
At 8 o’clock in the morning of the -4th 
inst. the Konkan was completely inter- 
—_ from our view by masses of beau- 
tiful white clouds, which only run half 
way up the neighboring hills. I can 
compare it to nothing but a sea of milk, 
in a grand but regular swell; a rainbow 
was seen on one of the clouds at our 
feet, and the tops of the mountain and 
the magnificent pillar appeared to rise in 
terrific majesty from the lower world; 
but the scene was beyond description, 
and I never felt more strongly than at 
that moment, the truth of the sentiment 
of the poet who says, 


“ That which was fermed to eaptivate the 


eye, 

The a must coldly taste; descriptions 
weak, 

And the muse faulters in the vain at- 
tempt.” 


Hurrychundeghur owes its stre 
entirely to the mountain on which it is 
situated. The fort is small, but the moun- 
tain is several miles in circumference, 
equally difficult of access on all sides.— 
In many parts of the mountain, the ac- 
cess is only by small holes cut for the 
toes and fingers to hold by in the smooth 
rock, and the adventurous climber often 
totters on eternity. 

Koonzelghur is embedded in moun- 
tains, and from the south cannot be ap- 
proached from the distance of 8 miles, 
except by men on foot. The path (a foot 
wide only) to it, however, is romantical 
ly beautiful; it runs alternately over 
hills, up deep glens, and along ridges, 
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the hills being studded with clumps of 
trees and shrubs, at this season — 
in the most brilliant verdure. In speak- 
ing of the strength of these forts, it will 
be sufficient to mention they owe it al- 
most exclusively to nature, art having 
only put the finishing hand to what na- 
ture had left undone. 
(From the Union. 


FROM THE YORK RECORDER. 


The following is a translation from a 





late Hamburg paper, received at this 

Office. 

Kosciuszco. 

On the 14th of November, 1817. Fune- 
ral henors were paid to the memory of | 
this distinguished soldier, in the city | 
of Warsaw; on which occasion an eu- ; 
logium was delivered by his compatri- 
ot, the celebrated Polish author, M. 
Vow Niemcewiscz, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation. 

EULOGIUM. 

This mournful solemnity, these blaz- | 
ing tapers, this crowd of assembled | 
kuights and people, the doleful voice of | 
the reverend divines, all, all! conspire te ' 
inform us that we have sustained a great | 
and heavy loss! What can I add to the | 
acuteness of your feelings, or how dilate 
upon the ardent expressions of the ser- 
vant of God -—~Ah! it does not apper- 
tain to these grey hairs, to this enfeebled 
voice, to a mind blunted with years and 
weakened with infirmities, to eulogize 
the man who was courageous and gener- 
ous in war, and amiable in peace. But 
it is your desire: unmindful of the re- 
straints under which I labor, I will endea- 
vour to comply, and although overwhelm- 
ed with affliction, will become the inter- 
preter of this universal mourning—Great 
and destructive have been the losses sus- 
tained by our country in the lapse of a 
few years, but we have felt none with 
such keen anguish, as the one which we 
new bewail in the death of our beloved 





Kosciuszco. The mention of the name 
of Kesciuszco—that pattera of virtuous 
citizenship, to depict his love of country, 
which continued to blaze out whilst there 
was a breath of life remaining, his fear- 
less intrepidity in battle, his manly for- 
titude in adversity, his patient endur- 











ance of suffering, his Roman uprightness 
of conduct, his delicate modesty, that in-_ 
seperable accompaniment of real worth, 
is to awaken a thousand pleasing—but 
alas, also numberless painful emotions in 
the breast of every native of Poland. 

Before history shall describe the fate _ 
of our country, and exhibit the merits 
and deserts of this truly great man, be 
it the task of his contemporaries to deli- 
neate the most remarkable circumstances 
of his life. 

Tuappevus Kosciuszco was the de- 
scendant of an ancient family in the mi- 
litary district of Brese in Lithuania. He 
obtained the rudiments of his education 
in the Military Academy founded by 
Stanislaus Augustus. The principal of 
this school, Prince Adam Czartoriski ob- 
served in young Thaddeus an uncommon 
military genius and eapacity, and at 
length sent him, at his own expense, 
to France, there to finish his education. 
The memory of his benefactor was che- 
rished by Kosciuszco with enthusiatsic 
gratitude to the last moments of his life. 
The impotent and submissive situation 
of Poland at that time engendered the 
most poignant sorrow and despair in the 
breast of Thaddeus. He went to a fo- 
reign country to fight for that Indepen- 
dence, which he saw was banished from 
the land of his birth. He fought bravely 
as the cempatriot of the immortal Wasu- 
InGTON, from the Hudson to the Poto- 
mac, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Lakes of Canada! He patiently endur- 
ed incredible fatigue—be acquired fame 
and glory—and, what is stili more, he 
acquired the love and gratitude of a free 

eople ! ! 

The flag of the United States waved in 
triumph over the American forts; and 
the grand object of the revolution was 
accomplished, ere Kosciuszco returned 
to his native country. 

Just at that period Poland had awoke 
—but alas! awoke tuo late, from her de- 
plorable lediargy. She had proclaimed 
the memorable constitution of the third 
of May, and determined to acknowledge 
no laws but her own. Hence the inimi- 
cal attack—hence the wars which ensu- 
ed. Say, ye few remaining witnesses— 
say, ye fields ef Zielenice and Dubinski ! 
did not Kosciuszco, did not the Poles 
contend with a valuur worthy of the sons 
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of Poland? ’*TIwas not that our feeble , 
force was overpowered ; no, ’twas by the | 
stratagems of our enemies that our arms | 
were wrested from our hands, and the | 
burning desire for the combat smother- 
ed: Yes! smothered! for in a short time 
the dismembering of our territory arous- 
ed the despised, the contemned valour 
and virtue of the nation afresh. The ex- 
cess of their misfortunes produced in the 
breasts of the Polanders an honorable ef- 
fort of despair. His terrified country 
grasped the sword and delivered it into 
the hands of Kosciuszco ! 

The fraternal bonds which unite us to 
another nation, the gratitude due to A- 
lexander, forbid that I should enlarge 
upon the memorable war which followed. 

he army of Kosciuszco was not com- 
posed of warriors arrayed in all the 
“ pride of military pomp ;”—no! he led 
farmers, armed with the implements of 
husbandry, against experienced and ve- 
teran soldiers !—How many battles, sie- 
ges, dreadful nocturnal sallies and skir- 
mishes did they sustain? The earth was 
stained with the blood of the combatants 
ere it furnished them with graves! 

The result of all these sacrifices, suf- 
ferings and exertions, were inhuman fet- 
ters. ‘They endured two years, and would 
have lasted yet longer ;—nor wouldst 
thou Kosciuszco! have ended thy days 
in Solothurus’ free walls—nor would you, 
ye weeping sons of Poland, have again 
enjoyed the sweet smiles of Liberty, but 
would have dragged out the miserable 
remnant of your lives in dark and moul- 
dering dungeons, had it not been for the 
magnanimous Paul I. The first act of 
his reign was to burst the fetters of twen- 
ty thousand Poles. ‘Thanks to thee, ve- 
nerable shade! ‘The name of Paul can- 
not be mentioned by a native of Poland 
without feelings of genuine gratitude! 
When Kosciuszco was liberated, he did 
not turn his steps to that mourning coun- 
try, to that country which had already 
become a strange land as to him.—No: 
he turned his eyes to that distant shore, 
where, in his youth, he had combatted 
for Liberty and Independence, and which 
he knew would receive him as one of its 
own children. Although covered with 
scars and crippled, he did not permit the 





fatigues and dangers of the voyage to 
dishearten him. He embarked for Ame- 


| 


rica; and during this voyage, the ocean 
had nearly become the grave of our hero. 
A vessel belonging to a fleet of merchant- 
men, returning from Jamaica, was sepe- 
rated from its company in a dark night, 
and, whilst sailing with the greatest ra- 
pidity, struck the American ship. Masts, 
rigging and sails became entangled. Two 
large vessels lay bearing forcibly against 
each other. The tumult, noise, and dis- 
order on deck was universal—death star- 
ed usin the face. Kosciuszco viewed 
the scene, at this dismaying and terrify- 
ing moment, with his usual serenity and 
composure : but his last hour had not yet 
arrived. Providence had ordered that 
he should survive to see that day on 
which the generous Alexander proclaim- 
ed the kingdom of Poland. We escap- 
ed this imminent danger with the loss of 
the main-mast and torn sails. The voy 

was protracted to 70 days. At length 
we espied the happy shores of the Land 
of Freedom. Pennsylvania! the coun- 
try of Penn and of Franklin, received 
Kosciuszco into her bosom! After suf- 
fering such accumulated miseries, this 
was the first happy and joyful moment. 
The assembled members of Congress— 
his old compatriots in arms—his friends 
and acquaintances, hailed his arrival with 
unaffected pleasure, and the people sur- 
rounded the carriage of him who had been 
one of their chiefs and who had suffered 
in their cause, and accompanied him to 
his lodgings. Not only in America, but 
also in every European city through 
which he passed, after his liberation, in 
Stockholm, in London, and in Bristol, all 
those who cherished a love of liberty, and 
a regard for her defenders in their hearts, 
thronged about him, and gave him the 
most lively demonstrations of their 
esteem.—QOh ! it was grateful to the heart 
of a Polander to perceive, in the honor 
and respect with which his chief was re- 
ceived, esteem and commisseration fer 
the unhappy fate of an unjustly destroy- 
ed nation. Was it the delusion of hope 
or the wish to have the advantage of the 
ablest physician in recovering his health 
that inducee Kosciuszco to visit the 
shores of Europe once more? If it was 
hope! soon alas! did he perceive its fal- 
laciousness and vanity, and the mutability 
of human.-exertions: he rejected the bus- 
tle and applause of the world, and, if I 
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may so express myself, inclosed himself 
within the mantle of his own virtues and 
retired to the rural solitude of a farm.— 
Here agriculture was his employment, 
his solace and his delight. He left his 
peaceful retirement for the first time to 
thank the illustrious Alexander for the 
restoration of the Polish name. With age 
the increasing aversion to public —eer- 
ment. led him into Switzerland. There, 
in the city of Solothurn, it pleased the 
Almighty to call his virtuous soul from 
the scenes of its sufferings and its tria!s, 
to the habitation of the blessed. He di- 
ed as it became a christian and a soldier, 
with a firm reliance on his God, poor as a 
Phocion and a Cincinnatus. He forbade 
all pomp and show at his funeral. and 
that man who, in the field of batcde, hac 
commanded thousands of armed heroes, 
was carried to the last repository of frail 
mortality, upon the shoulders of six poor 
old men ! ! 

Peace to thy ashes, thou virtuous man ! 
—receive the last and parting laments of 
thy sorrowing countrymen—receive the 
parting address of him in whose arms 
thou hax so often reposed thy aching 
head.—I thy native country shall not re- 
ceive thy :ortal remains into her lap, 
then may thy memory be immortal among 
us. Mav thy portrait decorate the walls 
of the holy sanctuary of the Lord, in or- 
der to perpetuate the lineaments of thy 
face, the benevolence of thy heart, and 
the purity of thy soul. May thy monu- 
ment be like thy life, plain and unosten- 
tatious, with no inscription but thy name | 
—that will be all-sufficient! Whenever | 
anative or stranger shall with tearful | 
eyes, view thy monument, he will %e | 
compelled to exclaim, “there lies the | 
man who did not permit his countrymen | 
to die ingloriously, and whose virtues, | 
magnanimity, intrepidity and patriotism | 
immortalized himself and his beloved | 
country.” 


From the Delaware Gazette. 


THE committee appointed to draw | 
up a memorial to the Legislature, on | 
the subject of Spirituous Liquors, in| 
pursuing the objeet of their appoint- | 
nient, have obtained information of | 
upwards of 50 houses within this ho- | 
rough where spirituous liquors are il- | 





legally retailed—and that a large pro- 
portion of the paupers now maintain- 
ed at the expence of the county of 
New-Castle in the poor-house in this 
town, have been brought into their 
present situation by the improper use 
of spirituous liquors. Of the adult 
paupers in that house, it is believed 
that 19-20ths of the whole number are 
the victims of this unhappy passion. 
It is thought that it is not an unrea- 
sonable calculation, that spirituous li- 
quor to the amount of one dollar per 


| day on an average is sold by each of 


the houses above-mentioned, amount- 
ing to the great sum of $18,250 a 
year, and which we suppose to be 
about equal to one-half of the amount 
expended for breadstuffs within the 
borough in the same space of time. 

The cost of maintaining the pau- 
pers of New-Castle county for nine 
years past has been 56,145 dollars— 
19-20ths of which making 54,338 dol- 
lars have been drawn from the pock- 
ets of the people for the support of per- 
sons Who have been reduced fo pover- 
ty by their attachment to that bane of 
every virtue. 

The evils that we have pointed out 
are these which are more immediate- 
ly obvious, as a consequence of the 
uncontroled use of spirits; but when 
we add to these the waste of time by 
these who are under the influence of 
this passion—the safferings of wives 
and childven from the same cause, and 
the destruction of every moral and 
religious impression, which an attach- 
ment to this bane of society produces, 
we can scarcely conceive the amount 
of the injury that the community suf- 
fer from it. 

These consiferations ought to ope- 
rate as a powerful inducement on the 
inind of every man who wishes well to 
his fellow creatures, and is desirous 
of preserving and delivering over to 
his descendants the invaluable privi- 
leges we enjoy—to exert himself to 
put astop to this wide wasting pesti- 
lence; it cannot be expected that a 
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practice pregnant with evils of such ; 
magnitude, can prevail so extensive- | 
ly and involve so large a number of 
our fellow-citizens without producing 
the most deplorable consequences. 

As members then of civil society, 
desirous of the preservation of our 
fellow-citizens—but more especially 
as professors of Christianity, we are 
called upon by every dictate of reli- 
gion, to endeavor to withdraw our fel- 
low creatures from the gulph into 
which they are hastening, by an ap- | 
plication of legislative provisions that 
may be effectual. 

It is not at present in the power of 
your committee to ascertain the num- 
ber of gallons of spirits made use of 
in the United States yearly—but as 








within few years it was proved from 


official documents, that 29 millions of | 


gallons had been consumed in one | 
year in the United States; it would | 

be a safe conclusion, that if every ci- 

tizen could be induced to relinquish | 
the use of this liquor, except so far as 

it is useful as a medicine, the savings 

would be found competent to all the 

public improvements in roads and ca- 

nals, that the necessities of the Uni- 

ted States will require for a long pe- 

riod of time. 

Twenty-nine millions of gallons of 
spirituous liquors at 50 cents per gal- 
lon, amounts to $14,500,000. If four 
millioris and a half of this amount is 
reserved for medical purposes, and 10 
millions applied to roads and canals ; 
in 100 years we should have 1000 mil- 
lions of dollars, which would probably 
be more than competent to all the 
wants of the nation for these objects 
in the succeeding century. 

It is then clearly the interest, as it 
is the moral and religious duty of the 
citizens of these United States, to 
bring this evil within some reasonable 
bounds, if it cannot be wholly control- 
ed. And we hope that the legislature 
of our state will be so fully convinc- 
ed of this truth as to pass such laws 
as may be found competent to this de- 
sired end. 


From the Newburyport Herald, 


The erudite and intelligent editor of 
the Exeter Waterman, after ex- 
tracting the substance of the com- 
munications from this paper, on the 
subject of the Cana, subjoins the 
following remarks, which are no 
less correct than complimentary : 


“ 'To such an enterprize every friend 
to the prosperity of Newburyport 
must cordially wish success. It would 
give to our neighbors of that town a 
portion of that inland commerce which 
Boston now concentrates and without 
which there is but little prospect of 
the growth of any neighboring sea- 
port, for so long as Boston monopo- 
lizes the advantages of inland naviga- 
tion so long it will remain an empori- 
um exalting itself upon the ruins of its 
neighbors. | Newburyport was in- 
debted for the overgrown commercial 
prosperity which it enjoyed ten or 
twelve years sinoe, to the peculiar con- 
dition into which European commerce 
was thrown by the collisions and re- 
volutions of a twenty-five years war. 
That was a state of things which the 
world never saw before and will *pro- 
bably never see again. It gave an un- 
natural impulse, a premature growth 
to many of our seaports which had its 
evils as well as its benefits. It left both 
wealth and poverty in its train. A 
mushroom fortune was here and there 
amassed—but the scene was left dark- 
ened with sudden reverses, ruinous 
speculations and disappointed hope. 
‘The safe and regular channels of en- 
terprize were diverted and the sober 
paths of industry in which alone such 
a country of ours is destined to tra- 
vel, were abandoned for more adven- 
tureus and seductive experiments 
which enriched the individuals, and 
impoverished the community, because 
they produced that inequality of for- 
tunes which is the source at once of in- 
dolence and despondency. Perhaps 
not one of our seaports profited more, 
or has suffered more from the com- 





mercial revolutions of the last twenty 
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years than Newburyport—nonc has } 


witnessed such melancholy reverses of 
fortune—-such lamentable -deprecia- 
tion of property. But a few years 
since it presented a brilliant and ani- 
mated scene of increasing wealth, of 
prosperous industry and successful 
speculation. But the calamities which 
demolished its fortune have crowded 
upon her in rapid and melancholy 
succession. The restrictive policy of 
our government fettered and _paralis- 
ed its commerce in the midst of its 
glory, and before those obstacles were 
removed, the revolutions of other na- 
tions had broken up its accustomed 
channels of trade and left it at once 
without object and without hope. 

At this dreary moment the scourge 
of fire was permitted to desolate the 
fairest portions of this beautiful town, 
prostrating with one cruel sweep the 
comforts and hopes of thousands, and 
forming a dismal climax to this short 
hut rapid series of misfortunes. Since 
then the wealth and population of 
Newburyport have constantly declin- 
ed, the tide of emigration has swept 
away the flower of its youth, and the 
traveller beholds in the beauty of its 
strects but little else than the monu- 
ments of former prosperity. Were 
any thing more wanted to give an in- 
terest to the history of this town or 
to excite a sympathy in its fortunes 
we should find it in the character of 
ity inhabitants. Liberality and intcl- 
ligence, activity and enterprise, a 
pervading regard to the institutions 
and precepts of religion, a bold, sin- 
eere and ardent patriotism are tlie lo- 
eal traits of this people, and while 
such praise belongs to them, they can 
have no stronger claims to the suc- 
cess we Wish them in every effort to 
recover their ancient prosperity.” 


( Liceter Watchman 


pn 
Oxrorn, October 26. 
Accidenf£.—On Saturday evening 
last, as three of Mr. Sperry’s children 
were sitting before the fire. they were 
giddenly, and very badly scalded, by 











the fall of a kettle of cider, which 
was boiling over the fire. Mrs. S. 
was near the fire carding cotton, but 
escaped unhurt; in the moment of 
confusion, a neighbor stepped in and 
recommended an application of cotton 
wet with molasses, to the parts of the 
child affected—the boy was immedi- 
ately stripped and completely cover- 
ed with the cotton, when by accident, 
the candle was brought in contact, 
and the child was wrapped in a light 
blaze: Mrs. Sperry, in attempt- 
ing to extinguish the flame, caught 
in her own clothes, was obliged to 
throw herself upon the floor to smo- 
ther the flame ; unfortunately she hap- 
pened to throw herself upon the cotton 
She had been carding, and the whole 
exhibited «a complete bonfire ; the 
child, when taken up, was literally 
burnt to a cinder ; it is still alive, but 
cannot survive long: Mrs. Sperry 
and the other children will recover, 
but must endure a long and painful 
confinement. 

It is supposed that the bail of the 
kettle was not in the bend of the hook, 
but only on the edge of it; the boiling 
of the fluid caused an agitation, which 
occasioned the accident. 








Agricultural. 


For the Journal. 


Wixter now begins to display his 
hoary mantle; the season has arrived 
when we hover around our warm and 
sociable fires, and hear the ruffian blast 
at the doors howling for entrance. In 
times like the present, opulence feels 
the full enjoyment of his treasures. He 
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can look with self-satisfaction on the 

iles of his winter fuel yet unconsumed 
in the full conviction, that he has enough 
still remaining to outlast the horrors of 
the season: it is the calamity ef cold 
more than of any other, that brings hor- 
rors to the heart of a poor man. He does 
not wish to participate in the luxurious 
and costly viands of the table of opu- 
lence; he does not wish to become the 
partner of the crowded assemblies, or of 
the fashionable circles. He can read 
without a sigh of midnight balls and of 
fashionable routes ; his ambition does not 
soar on so proud a wing. But when he 
looks around on his wife and children, 
and beholds the last remnant of his fuel 
expiring in embers on the hearth ; when 
he contemplates the approach of the suc- 
ceeding day wrapt in tempests and in 
storms, he sits in the language of Na- 
ture’s bard, sad and disconsolate, and 
“july ruminates the morning’s danger.” 
What to him at such seasons are the ri- 
valries of fashion—the splendor of appa- 
rel, and all the petty jealousies excited 
by the pomp of dissipation! They pass 
by and leave not a pang behind in re- 
mempbrance. This man is now abandon- 
ed, and perhaps slandered by many who 
are now floating at ease down the gilded 
surges ef opulence, who if we wait but 
another annual revolution, will partake 
in all his sorrows and in all his suffer- 
ings. The son of opulence will then 
feel all the severity of those calamities 
which he now scorns, and perhaps in the 
confidence of his good fortune derides. 
Many of those likewise who are doomed 
to encounter all the bitterness of the sea- 
son, will at the end of one more annual 
revolution, exchange their condition with 
the sons of opulence who now deride the 
sufferings that they endure. These re- 
marks, we trust in heaven, are not made 
from the low and grovelling metives of 
envy—from a wish to bring about those 
calainities on the sons of fortine which 
are inevitable in the shifting scenery of 
human prosperity. ‘They are made only 
to remind those who have only felt ima- 
ginary pains,—whose lives have been de- 
voted to the pursuit of that gaudy insect 
denominated pleasure, throughout all the 
roseate bowers of dissipation, of the tre- 
mendous uncertainty of such infantile 
recreations. They will be called upon 


in their turn, to feel what pain what suf- 
fering is, in all its poignancy—learn to 
respect those sorrows which they now 
deride, when they are brought home to 
their own family Senthe. We need not 
the language of inspiration to tell us, that 
“ riches take to themselves wings, and 
fly away.” The various memorials of in- 
solvency with which our daily papers 
abound, exhibiting the names of men once 
as illustrious in the rolls of fortune, as 
those who now exult in the pride and 
pomp of that capricious goddess afford 
awful testimony of the truth of these re- 
marks. It is a notorious fact, that the 
lists of insolvency, are not yet exhausted. 
A dark and turpid cloud lowers upon our 
horizon ; it is still uncertain what head 
will next become the victim of its 
arrowy radiance. This is not a sea- 
son of trifling; dark, gloomy, and por- 
tentous, is the state of our prosperity ; 
the noise of revelry and of routs, is suc- 
ceeded by groans of anguish, and by cries 
of despair. It is a tremendous fact, that 
so wide-spreading is the calamity that 
now hovers over us; so complicated in 
all its bearings, and relations, involving 
the ruin of so many, so rapid in its ap- 
proaches, that there is scarcely a choice 
to be made between the horrors of opu- 
lence anc the horrors of penury and want. 
To those who may be disposed to con- 
d-mn this representation as an exagge- 
rated picture ; we can say let them wait, 
and they will find that time will very 
shortly testify, whether this is all fancy 
or fact. 
== 











FOR THE JOURNAT. 
Mr. Editor, 


I know not whether you intend your 
paper for a Journal of sleeping thougits, 
‘as well as of waking ones; if you do not, 
. you will please to return me the enclos- 
ed. Yours, 

A DREAMER. 


Methought I was comfortably married, 
_and the father of an happy family. I went 
' home at the usual hour of dining, and en- 

tered sans ceremonie into the reom where 
the dinner was prepared upon the table. 
‘To my astonishment, my wife exclaim- 
, ed, here John, addressing the servant, 
| drive that dirty cur out of doors. John 





\advanced with lees ceremony than ke 
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had ever done on a former occasion, and |} 
saluted me not with a reverential bow as 
was his uniform custom, but with such 
a thundering application of his toe to my 
sides, that 1 really thought my ribs 
would have given way from the violence 
of the concussion. Astonished at so 
rude an assault from such an unexpected 
quarter—I repaired to the house of a . 
neighboring magistrate to demand a S 

warrant for such an outrage. As I en- SUMMA - 
tered the door in the most civil manner 33 
imaginable, methought I was accosted (FoR THE JOURNAL.) 
by an old family tom cat, who came to 
make his obeisance to me with his back | free government, than a full, clear, de- 
crumpled over his head. He seemed to} cided, and impartial administration of 
be in the very act of demanding, and as | justice. The law in all republics must 
I thought in a most respectful manner, | speak a language, strong, bold and com- 
what business I had with his master—/ manding. If it is once suspected that 
Surely methought, I can pass this barrier | there are individuals above the reach of 
and demand justice of my friend the ma- | our legal tribunals, we lose all our re- 


=. Thinking no harm in the world, } yerence for the hoary locks of justice; the 
purity of the judicial ermine becomes 


attempted to pass, when this tom cat} 
without further provocation, spit like a} polluted, and we are ripe for ruin and 
t for revolt. When a man stands forth in 


fury in my face, and fixing one claw in 
my lower lip, began to hatchel my face } the full effulgence of his popularity, when 
our fellow-citizens behold him in the 


with the other, with such apy 
malice and industry—that spangle and glitter of his fame, they al- 
most refuse to believe that this idol of 





passing to catch the reflection of my own 
countenance. Judge of my surprize, Mr. 
Editor, when I perceived myself walking 
on all-fours, converted by some unknown 
agency or other, into the son of a she- 
dog. The horror of the discovery rous- 
ed me from my slumbers, and “ O how 
glad | waked to find it but a dream. 






























































Norurne is of more importance in a 




































































e left the 
marks of his salutation on my visage in 
characters of blood. My cries alarmed 
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the family, and down came the magis- 
trate with his sons, and before I could 
explain to him the cause of my suffer- 
ings, there was such a serenade of bangs, 
kicks, and thumps from all quarters, that 
I roared aloud for mercy, and made an 
expeditious retreat through the door— 
Having gained the street once more, I 
was quietly passing along meditating on 
the outrages [ had just received from ser- 
yants, magistrates and cats, when I was 
suddenly encountered by a cow which 
stood in company with her calf, enjoying 
the beams of the sun. Here methought 
i waa brought into a new premunire, for 
not noticing the respectful salutation of 
the animal who bowed her head to the 
ground” from reverence to my approach, 
i suddenly found myself sprawling in 
the air to the height of twelve or thir- 


teen feet, the fall from whence was so ' 


violent that I really thought it would 
have dashed the breath from my body. 
Limping from this unexpected rencoun- 
ter, I passed accidently the door of a 


shop-keeper who was exposing a number , 


of mirrors for sale, where I happened in 





their reverence has violated the law, or 
has by any action dimned the lustre of 
his name. Accustomed to approach such 
an object with reverence and with awe, 
we are coerced to commit an outrage on 
all our grateful remembrances, on all our 
delightful associations; we are forced to 
do violence to ourselves before we can 
suspect such a man of criminal designs— 
he walks abroad in his own brilliance, 
and while we admire, we seem to parti- 
cipate in the blaze of his lustre. Yet we 
venture to lay this down as a principle, 
luminous as the fame of Gen. Jackson 
himself, that m proportion to the splen- 
dor of individua Sater. should we 
be cautious of vindicating the majesty of 
the law when it 1s trampled on by such 
offenders. It is not a trifling offence for 
characters so high and splendid to com- 
mit an outrage on justice. The law 
should watch with a jealous and with a 
foreboding sensibility any infraction on 
the part of illustrious criminals. If it 
can be once clearly and distinctly under- 
stood, that a man when basking in the 
i of popular favor may violate 
i the law and set its thunders at defiance, 
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from that hour we may date the extinc- 
tion of our liberties as a people. Con- 
gress have now a grave, imperious and 
solemn duty to perform. The cases of 
Messrs. Abuthnot and Ambrister loudly 
call for investigation. The details of 
their trial, condemnation and execution, 
are made known to the world, and an 
enquiry has been moved for on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. Let 
Gen. Jackson enjoy the benefit of a full 
hearing—let whatever can be urged in 
his defence, receive its proper weight— 
let whatever can be urged in extenuation 
or exculpation be urged; but never, no 
never let it be said or suspected that the 
here of New-Orleans is able to set the 
laws of his country at defiance. If he 
has bravely fought to rescue our rights 
and liberties from the tyranny of Eng- 
land, let it be also remembered that he 
did not triumph in that eventful and glo 

rious contest, to establish a tyranny of 
his own. Will a free born American en- 
dure the thought for a moment, that vic- 
tory confers on Gen. Jackson a right to 
viclate the law—an exemption from its 
penalties, an immunity from justice! 
We trust that the Representatives of a | 
free people will not brook such language. | 
We do not enter into the question at all, | 
whether Gen. Jackson has transcended | 
his authority ; whether if he has so done, | 
there was a strong and overpowering ne- | 
cessity to justify such a departure ; these | 
are questions reserved for the decision | 
of the proper tribunal, with which we | 
have no right in the present stage | 
of the enquiry, intermeddle——-But | 
what we protest against in the strong- 

est terms is this, that the brilliancy of | 
General Jackson should be allowed | 
for a moment to dazzle the eyes of jus- 

tice: if he is a criminal, his popularity 
only aggravates his crime. The victories 

of a Ceesar filled every Roman heart with | 
rapture—-he was nursed at the bosom of | 
glory—but when he refused to obey with 
impunity the mandates of the senate, his 
next triumphant arch was erected from 
the prostrate ruins of Rome. 





From the Watchman. 
OF AUTHORIAL VANITY—A Sketch. 
No one can with propriety speak of 
the vanity of authors; indeed he can 
hardly touch on such a delicate subject, 








for he is not certain but the gray goose- 
uill which he holds in his hand, will 
orce him to consider himself as belong- 
ing to the fraternity; and perhaps we 
must allow every writer to consider him- 
self, in his own breast, as the ornament 
of the age. But in the present stage of 
civilization, no one who sits above the 
salt at the great literary banquet, or in- 
deed who expects to rank higher than a 
kitchen guest, should ever allow himself 
to appear very sensible of his own cele- 
brity, or to annex much consequence to 
his own pursuits, however important or 
oneal. 

It is not altogether consistent with 
good sense, either to undervalue litera- 
ture in general, or to refuse to bestow 
upon thel iterature of the imagination, all 
the honors which in truth it can right- 
ly chalienge.—But still there are distinc- 
tions which it is not very consistent with 
good sense to overlook. When the boun- 
daries of the empire of science are en- 
larged, we can till the territory, as it is 
— step by step, and the harvest 

eaps itself on the floor of the granary. 
But the conquests of fancy are in regions 
which cannot be rendered immediatel 
productive; and hence their utility is 
not recognized by.every one. Such peo- 
ple naturally rush into contrary ex- 
tremes, and exaggerate the importance 
of polite literature.—They have no test 
by which they can try its worth. They 
do not know that it is only one of the in- 
finite modes in which superior intellect 
asserts its superiority: still less can 
they estimate the actual value of the 
scraps and morsels which have fallen to 
their share. The groundlings who ima- 
gine that they belong to the common- 
wealth of letters, incessantly employ 
themselves in making good their preten- 
sions, and in crying up the consequence 
of the cast in which they think them- 
selves included. 

With them a book is the sweetest dearest 

thing. 

The blue-stocking lady canvasses the 
merit of the last new publication with 
the tea-table poet ; and both are wrapt 
in mawkish enthusiasm. ‘The puny au- 
thor is always redolent of authorship.— 
He is a journeyman who smells of the 
shop, and is always showing off his wares, 
and advertising his trash, 
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We are very glad to learn, by letters | 


from Kentucky, that the State Bank of 
Kentucky, and its Branches, have resum- 
ed specie payments, after a suspension of 
three days only. Nat. Intel. 


FATTENING HOGS. 

A practice has recently found its wa 
into Essex, & the other parts of England, 
of fattening swine, which has been found 
eutvansiy wonthaah, viz. that of feeding 
large hogs in separate stalls, so construct- 
ed, that the animal can at his pleasure, 
conveniently rise up or lay down, but 
cannot turn reund. A Mr. Patterson, of 
Malden, observes that they will thrive 
faster in this manzer than in any other 
way. ‘The stalls are upon an inclined 
plane, from the head to the tail of the 
animal, and are cleaned out every day. 
Barley meal mixed with water is the food; 
and this farmer says he will engage that 
a pig forward in flesh, weighing 70 Ibs. 
shall in 28 days increase in weight to 140 
Ibs. The gain of 70 lbs. live weight, may 
be called 45 Ibs. dead ; which at 8d per 
Ib. is 7s. 6d. sterling per week. The 
— of these styes causes them to 
atten more quickly, as they have only to 
eat and sleep. 

Mr. Arthur Young supposes the most 
profitable method of converting grain of 
any kind into food for hogs, is to grind it 
into meal, and mix this with water in the 
proportion of 5 bushels to one hundred 
gallons—stirring it thoroughly several 
times a day for three weeks in cold wea- 
ther, or for a fortnight in a warm season ; 
by which it will have fermented well, 
and become acid; tili which time, it is 
not ready to give. ‘This mixture must 
always be stirred immediately before 
feeding, and two or three cisterns should 
be kept fermenting in succession. The 
difference between feeding in this man- 
ner and giving the grain whole, or par- 
tially ground, is so profitable, that who- 
ever tries it once, will not, he thinks, be 
apt to change it. Pea-Soup, given in 
winter, milk-warm, is, he thinks, an ex- 
cellent food ; nearly if net quite equal to 
the above. ‘The food, of whichever kind, 
must be given to animals at such suffici- 
ently short intervals, as to keep them in 
a state of rest; since on this principle it 
is, that they become fat in an expeditious 





DIED 


On the 15th inst. Dect. JAMES MID- 
DLETON of this city, in the 28th year of 
his age. His prospects were brilliant 
anu he had every reason to believe that 
a long career of honor awaited him. Life 
was beautiful and lovely in perspective— 
he was surrounded by friends of whose 
society he was the ornament and the 
charm ; his open, frank. candid and ge- 
nerous deportment attracted all hearts, 
while his professional skill was every 
hour increasing his celebrity and fame. 
He had every motive that friendship in 
the private circle, or splendor in the pub- 
lic could confer, to attach him to exist- 
ence. ‘The sun is often overclouded in 
its noon, and we are too well acquainted 
with the evanesceat state of human ex- 
istence to be astonished at the ravages of 
the grave. His afflicted parents, relatives 
and friends may, hovever, derive consola- 
tion from the reflection, that had he lived 
to the common term allotted to frail 
humanity, he could not have died with 
more regret, 

The students of medicine have agreed 
to wear crape on the left arm, as a testi- 


mony of their respect to the character of 
Dr. Middleton. 








POUR Y. 


Tears are not always proof of woe, 
Tho’ many deem the fact is so; 
History informs us plain and clear, 











manner, (National Messenger. 





The Crocodile may shed a tear. 
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FOR THE JOURNAL. 
HYMN, 


Written for the consecration of the In- 
dependent Church in Baltimore. 


1 Borne by the tempest, as we sail 
O’er ocean’s billowy way, 

One glorious orb by day we hail, 
By night one faithful ray. 


2 Thus God his undivided light 
Pours on life’s troubled wave : 
Thus Hope, meek star, through death’s 
still night, 
Looks on the christian’s grave. 


3 Monarch of Heaven! Eternal one / 
On thee our spirit calls : 
To thee as followers of thy son 
We consecrate these walls. 


4 These arches, springing to the sky ; 
This lightly swelling dome 
That lifts to heaven its starry eye,— 
Be these, O God ! thy home. 


5 And wilt thou, Omnipresent ! deign 
Within these walls to dwell ? 
O wilt thou hear our holiest strain, 
Our organ’s proudest swell ? 


6 Devotion’s eye shall drink the light 
That richly gushes through 
Our simple dome, of spotless white, 
From thine, of cloudless blue. 


7 And Faith, and Penitence and Love, 
And Gratitude shal! bend 
To Thee :—O! hear them from above, 
Our Father and our friend ! 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


To a kitten reposing in the lap of the 
author, while these lines. were writien. 


Well little puss, you sleep at ease, 
Reposing on your master’s knees ; 
And all the winter eve’ning long, 
You still repeat your hum drum song. 


But if a finger I should stir, 

Gently to smooth your snowy fur, 

The friendly deed you straight requite 
With crumpl’d back and scratch and bite. 


Ingrate, cries one, with sober face ; 
Perdition to the kitten race ! 

Hush, hush my friend, the bard replies, 
Men are but cats of larger size. 


How oft’ does fellow-man requite 
An act of kindness with a bite P 


How oft’ amidst our race ’tis found 
That hollow friendship gives the wound ! 


Why should my muse thy foibles scan P 
Cat-friendship I have found in man ; 
Emblem of man thou’lst ever be— 
Sleep pussy on thy master’s knee. 


(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 


To understand the full force and point 
of the following Parody, it becomes 
necessary to insert the original also. 
The following is as correct a transcript 
of Grey’s Ode, as memory can furnish 
us. 

ODE TO SPRING.—By Grex. 

Lo where the rosy-bosom’d hours, 

Fair Venus-train appear ! 

Disclose the long expected flowers, 
And wake the purple year. 

The attick warbler pours his throat, 

Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

e untaught harmony of Spring ; 
While whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs thro’ the clear blue sky, 

Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oaks thick branches stretch 
A broader browner shade ; 

Where’er the rude, and moss-grown 

beach, 

O’er canopies the glade ; 

Beside the waters rushy brink, 

With me th’ Muse shall sit and think, 
At ease reclin’d in rustic state ; 

How vain, the clamors of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great! 


Still is the busy hand of care, 
The panting herds repose ; 
And hark how thro’ the peopled air, 
The busy murmur glows ! 
| The insect youth are on the wing, 
| Eager to taste the —< Spring— 
| Some float amid the liquid noon, 
| Some lightly o’er the current skim, 
| Some shew their gaily gilded trim, 
Quick glancing to the sun. 


To contemplations sober eye, 
Such is the race of man; 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Must end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay, 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 
In fortune’s varying colour drest ; 
Brush’d by the hand of rude mischance, 
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Or chill’d by age their airy dance, 
They leave in dust to rest. 


Methinks T hear in accents low, 
The sportive kind reply, 
Poor Moralist, and what art theu ? 
A solitary fly ; 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive has thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display ; 
On hasty wings—thy youth has flown, 
Thy sun is set, thy Spring is gone, 
We frolick while ’tis May. 


PARODY ON GRAY’S ODE TO SPRING. 


Lo! where the scarlet-bosom’d band— 
The Regent’s pomp appear ; 

Lo! where the Commons crowding stand, 
The Session’s close to hear! 

The spangled Regent pours his throat, 

Responsive to the Speaker’s note, 
Well-primed his part to play ; 

Whilé plucemnen; pensioners and peers, 

By listening with atteutive ears, 
Their ready tribute pay. 

Where the old tapestry figures stretch 
Their cobwebs round the throne ; 

Where note-takers contrive to. catch 
No meaning but their own: 

Viewing the Regent’s well-plumed head, 

Some time I stood, then whispering said, 
As much I marvell’d at his hat— ; 

How true to Nature is his wig ; 

What Beauxs, what triflers are the big! 
What Dandies are the fat! 


Still is the voice of vanity, 
While Binning’s lips repose ; 
No more with pure nonentity 
His egotism glows. 
The Treasury tribe is on the wing, 
Eager to end their troubled Spring, 
And bask them in the Summer noon : 
Some prosing in the lobby wait, 
Some shew their star-bedizen’d state, 
Or Cossack pantiuloon. 
To Contemplation’s sober eye, 
Such is the race of man ; 
And they that speak, and they that try, 
Must end where they began. 
Alike the Crokers and the Wards,* 
State facts, whictY nobody regards, 
in Fiction’s-varying colors drest ; 
Brush’d by the touch of Brougham perchance, 
Or chill’d by Bunkes, their f erial dance 
They leave, in jobs to rest. 
Methinks I hear, in accents low, 
Some holder of a place— 
“ Poor moralist! and what art thou ? 
A patriot in disgrace! 
Thy hand no gracious Regent meets, 
No hive hast thou of pension sweets— 
No stars, no ribbons to display ; 
In rebel specch thy hope is_ flown ; 





Thy name is up, thy party known— - 
We pocket while we may.” 





* The Ordnance Gentleman. 
+ rial, pronounced erial, supposed to be 
derived from es; brass. 





FOR THE JOURNAL. 


TO LUCY. 

Go Lucy, to th’ enamell’d bowers, 
Where pleasure hangs the day with 
flow’rs ; 

Or seek the deep cerulean,,where: _. . 
Nectareous fancy hangs her hair ; 

Or seek the canopy of morn, 

Where dew-drops pant upen the thorn ; 
Or seek the caverns hostile low, 
Where horrors glitter to mae fro ; 

Or wander in the darkling light, ; 
Where rapture forms the snowy sprite ; 
Go wheresoever fate enjoins, 

Then tell the meaning.of these lines. 


The following chaste and delicate. efiu- 
sion, was written by Mr. Miner, edi- 
tor of the Village Record, a very ex- 
cellent paper published near Philadel- 
pris. and addressed to the New-Eng- 
and Society, in that city. Mr. Miner 


is a native of Connecticut. 
The Thanksgiving-Day, Now, 1818, ’ 


Dear native land, though far away, 
We love you dearly still : 

And all your charms recsil’d this day, _ . . -. 
Our breasts with rapture fill. 


Thanksgiving! *tisadayofjoy: - —., 
—‘“ The absent child has come !”— ~ 
The mother clasp» her darling boy,- ~ 
And bids him “ welcome home!” 


*Tis not the peast, though rich and rare, 


The dainties---that we prize ; “* 
Tis that affections brighten there, * *~’ : 
And friendship’s holiest ties. ‘ 


Dear native land, if rade your hills + 
If rugged be your soil ; 

Industry ev’ry garner fills, . + 
And plenty follows toil. , 


| Long may your schools and churches rise, 


On ev’ry village green : 

Your sons your ‘steady habits’ prize, 
And be what you have been. 

Thee, Pennsylvania, too we bring, 
The grateful tribute due--- 

And while our native land we sing, 
Repledge our licarts to you. 
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